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outlines the history of the first and second United States Banks, 
the various state banking sxstems, etc., and lastly enumerates the 
elements of our existing currency system. 

There is nothing novel or specially interesting in this monograph, 
and no apparent reason exists for its perusal by English-reading 
students, since there are a number of works in English that cover 
the same ground in much the same way. In German, the works 
of Prager and Hasenkamp (both quoted in fact by the author of 
the monograph now under review) give a good deal of the material 
sufficiently well, but perhaps this work may add some items of 
value that are not supplied by its predecessors. The author, how- 
ever, has not, so far as can be perceived, used many American 
sources of information, confining his attention chiefly to secondary 
works in English, and to the familiar German treatises on monetary 
and banking conditions in the United States. It shoiild be noted 
that a number of mistakes of fact occur here and there throughout 
the book. These are usually not of very broad importance, being 
most often seen in connection with matters of technique and detail. 
Examples of this sort may be found on page 103, where the conditions 
of bank-note issue under the present national bank law are set forth. 
When to this criticism is added the remark that the story is not 
brought down to date, the utility of the monograph becomes still 
more questionable. H. P. W. 



Lehrbuch der Finanzwissenschaft. By Max von Heckel, Professor 
in the University of Miinster, i. W. Vol. I. (Leipzig: Hirsch- 
feld, 1907. Pp. xix, 506. 10m.) 

This is the first volume of a systematic text book of which 
two more are promised. The entire work, the author says, is 
to be divided into two great divisions; the "doctrine of the means 
of the fiscal household" (Lehre von den Mittelm der Finanzwirts- 
chaft) ; and the " doctrine of the fiscal constitution and the fiscal 
administration" (Lehre von der Finanzverfassung und der Finanz- 
verwaltung) . The former is to constitute the first and second 
volumes of the work; the latter, the third. The present volume 
contains the general description of the field of public finance, the 
discussion of revenues from royalties, fees and the like, considered 
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as administrative receipts, and the treatment of taxes. The last 
constitutes by far the greater part of the volume. 

As reasons for publishing a new German text book, the author 
points out that the existing treatises in that language are half 
a generation old; so that a new one may be timely, and also that 
there may be room for a middle-sized treatise between the long 
ones like those of Wagner and Stein, and the shorter ones like 
those of Roscher and Cohn. The book itself furnishes a better 
reason than either of these; namely, that the author has some- 
thing to say on the subject both timely and instructive. 

The book may be characterized as a good systematic treatise 
following pretty closely the traditional German lines. In the 
extent of the materials reviewed and systematized, the work is 
almost encyclopsedic. It deals more extensively with German 
finances than with those of other countries, although there are 
many references to the financial systems of other countries. The 
arrangement of the text is convenient, all matters relating to 
legislation being put in fine print at the end of each of the sec- 
tions. As to method, the author says he has striven to combine 
the "genetic" and the "dynamic." The discussion of taxes is 
divided into four parts: the production taxes (Ertragsteuern),the 
income taxes, the supplementary property taxes, and the transac- 
tion or business taxes (Verkehrssteuern). 

The author seems to have drawn almost exclusively upon Ger- 
man sources for his information, and has certainly been through 
all of those sources, including the vast accumulations in Shanz' 
Finanz Archiv, with the characteristic thoroughness of the German 
scholar. It is this dependence on strictly German sources that 
has given rise to such faults as the volume contains. It is dan- 
gerous to endeavor to interpret the tax systems of foreign coun- 
tries from a translation of their tax laws. The fiscal system of 
every country is so bound up with its political life, so much an 
expression of its economic life, so influenced by traditions not 
embodied in the statutes, that a scholar, who has not lived the 
life of the people whose finances he would interpret, may easily 
be led into error. This difficulty is strikingly illustrated by 
Professor von Heckel's presentation of commonwealth taxation in 
the United States. He has drawn for this on four essays published 
in German, one by Kreis in 1855, one by Schwab in 1890, one by 
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Bogart in 1897, and, one by Seligman in 1891; and also upon the 
records in the Finanz Archiv. The result, a short paragraph of 
less than a page and a half, is full of errors of fact and gives a 
completely distorted view. Some of the errors may be enumer- 
ated, not in the way of carping criticism, but because it is a pity 
that a book otherwise so good should be marred in this way. It is 
not correct to say (p. 418) that the. property tax is not repre- 
sented in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Each of these 
states has this tax although they do not use it for meeting the 
expenses of general state activities as distinct from local activities. 
Even in the latter sense the list is not complete. The setting 
apart of the state levy on property in New Jersey for school 
purposes does not change that tax into a special levy (p. 419). 
It gives a false impression to say (p. 419) that the assessors are 
elected by the local councils. That occurs only in large cities 
and by exception in some other places. It is characteristic of 
the American system that the assessors are elected by the people. 
New York is certainly ill chosen as an example of a state having 
the "declaration" enforced by oath (p. 419). New York is, on 
the contrary, the typical non-declaration state. The author has 
misunderstood the taxpayer's right to appear on doomsday and 
"swear off" his taxes. The partial exemption of household fur- 
niture is not, as implied (p. 419), general; it is found in some 
states only. The statement that "gold bars in original packages" 
are exempt (p. 419) refers to complexities that are not sufficiently 
explained by the casual " mitunter." The tax rates are character- 
istically determined by apportionment, and it is scarcely true, 
even of the southern states where it is nominally true, 
that they are fixed by the legislature (p. 419). The term "mill 
tax" (p. 419) is never applied to this tax as a whole, but is used 
to signify that the proceeds of a certain portion, one or more 
mills, have been set aside for some specific purpose. But the 
worst error, one showing a fundamental misconception, is the 
statement that the local taxes are surtaxes (Zuschagen) (p. 419). 
On the contrary, the property tax is first and foremost a local 
tax, and the state levy has more the character of a surtax. Lastly, 
the evils in the system (p. 420) are not so much due to bad laws 
as to weak administration. 

It needs hardly to be said that there are not such errors in the 
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parts of the book referring to Germany. The errors pointed out 
arise from the in-and-in breeding of German scholars. A few 
years residence and study in foreign countries may be a remedy 
worthy of consideration. Cakl C. Plehn. 

St. Legier, Switzerland. 

The A B C of Taxation, With .... Other Essays and 
Addresses. By G. B. Fillebrown, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Single Tax League. (New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Company, 1909. Pp. ix, 229. $1.20.) 

Mr. C. B. Fillebrown, the long time president of the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League, and disciple of Henry George, is known 
to most American economists through his persistent and always 
genial efforts to bring about "agreements in political economy." 
All of us have received and all have enjoyed his letters and his 
circulars, abounding in spritely wit and gentle humor as well as 
in earnest argument. Most of us have replied to his appeals; for 
is it not of record that 135 assented to and none dissented from 
his first "agreement," to wit, "ground rent is what land is worth 
for use"? Many of us too, bidden from far and near, have sat 
at the banquet table, in Boston, with the president and with the 
members of the League and, while trying, perhaps, to convert him 
and them from their errors, have been perchance more than half 
converted to those selfsame errors. Indeed this gentle heretic is 
most persuasive, and makes his doctrine most attractive. He has 
certainly taught us the lesson of tolerance, and shown us the way 
to kindlier criticism, if not to "agreement," when opposing views 
are met. 

In this little book, Mr. Fillebrown brings together in revised 
form a number of essays, addresses, and statistical studies, all 
relating to the single tax, which Mr. Fillebrown has already 
published. The revision consists mainly in bringing the statistics 
presented down to date. The book seems to the reviewer to 
serve three distinctly important purposes, and will be equally 
welcome for each. 

In the first place it gives us an authoritative statement, in con- 
densed and interesting form, by a loving disciple, and brilliant 



